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New library 


Urban issues 





dominate meeting 


By Mark Gerson 

Plans for the new Sir George library 
building could leave the controversial Royal 
George apartments on Bishop St. intact, it 
was revealed Friday. 

At an afternoon information session on 
the library project, Senate library committee 
chairman Frank Chalk indicated that the 
architects have been asked to study three 
possibilities for the land opposite the Hall 
building. One would leave the ten-storey 
Royal George building as is, another would 
see it integrated into the library project and 
the third would involve the building’s 
demolition. 

According to Chalk, it is important that 
the university ‘‘see the feasibility of the 
various possibilities’ before deciding. on the 
fate of the apartment block. 

Chalk recognized the university’s 
responsibility to the neighbourhood, but 
told the 75 people who had gathered in 
H-435 for the first in a series of open 
sessions on the new building that ‘‘we have 
to say that we’re not willing to orient out 
total plan to the preservation of the Royal 


‘A death in the family. The 50 
people who participated in a 
weekend workshop on death | 
acceptance will probably cope 
better next time death touches 
them. For a look at the 
_ workshop see page 2. 
_ A worm fo 





George’. 

Although Friday’s meeting was to deal 
solely with library use of the proposed 
building, many of the questions related to 
the Royal George, zoning and other urban 
issues. 

To most of these, Chalk replied that 
answers would have to await the fall, when 
another public meeting would be called to 
consider the architects’ findings on the three 
alternatives. 

Bob White, a professor in the Centre for 
Building Studies and himself an architect, 
wondered why urban issues were being put’ 
off for several months and suggested that 
any future meetings include residents of the 
Royal Georgé and members of the general 
public. P 

Expressing concern that no one was 

See ‘“‘We should’’, page 2. 


Fazio named 
to council 


Paul Fazio, director of Concordia’s 
Centre for Building Studies, is one of 15 
Quebeters named to the provincial 
government’s new advisory committee on 
research policy. 

The Conseil de la politique scientifique du 
Québec, unveiled Monday by Cultural and 
Scientific Development Minister Jacques- 
Yvan Morin, has been charged with advising 
the minister on all issues related to Quebec’s 
scientific and technological development. 

As part of its mandate, the council will be 
expected to form two commissions, one 
dealing with the cultural dimension of the 
subject, the other with information. The . 
council will also be expected to listen closely 
to the concerns of all those involved in the 

See ‘‘Fazio’’, page 6. 


By Mark Gerson 

CBC television should be made 100 per 
cent Canadian within ten years and no more 
than one-third of its programming should 
originate in Toronto. 

This recommendation, related to the 
support of regional expression, is contained 
in Concordia’s brief to the Federal Cultural 
Policy Review Committee, commonly 
known as the Applebaum-Hébert 
committee. 


Volume 4, Number 23—March 12, 1981 





As you start stocking up on gallons of suntan oil for the coming summer months, you 
might think back a century or two to a time when skin coloured by the sun was considered 
unhealthy, particularly for women. In those days, women shielded themselves from the 
sun’s rays by carrying parasols and by steering clear of unshaded windows with their pale, 


delicate complexions. 


In today’s world of sun worshippers, these women would be considered unhealthy- 


looking, positively anemic. 


Well, times change, even in fields as occasionally rigid as science and medicine. What’s 
natural and healthy one day becomes unnatural and unhealthy the next as society changes. 

That will be Dr. Ruth Hubbard’s premise tonight when she talks about ‘‘The Social 
Context of' Science and Health’’ as part of the Science College’s public lecture series. 
According to Hubbard, the fact that society determines what is healthy and natural “‘is a 
cheerful thought, because it suggests that people can in fact change themselves and the way 
they regard themselves and others by making social and political changes’. 

A biology professor at Harvard, Ruth Hubbard has made important contributions to the 
understanding of how light is absorbed in the retina of the eye. In recent years, her primary 
interest has shifted to the interactions between science and society, with particular emphasis 
on the effects science and medicine have had on women. 

Hubbard’s talk takes place tonight at 8:30 p.m. in H-110. MG 


Reflect regionalism in cultural policy, 
committee told 


In other sections of the 13-page 
document, the brief’s six authors propose 
the creation of a national film school, the 
support of writers who are also connected 
with universities and support of Canadian 
visiting artists. They also make some 
recommendations concerning the 


conservation of Canada’s national heritage. 


Canadian cultural policy must support 


‘regional expression, and the electronic 


media, particularly the CBC, are the prime 


means at our disposal, write the authors, 
who condemn the CBC for spending the 
bulk of its $600-million budget in the 
Toronto region. 

The ‘‘Torontification’’ of our culture 
does a ‘‘disservice’’ to the country. ‘‘There 
are cultural resources here, as elsewhere in 
Canada,’’ they add, ‘‘that will flourish 
better if they do not face mandatory 
transplantation. 

**How many of our programs emanate 

See “CBC”, page 6. 


Goldfish, anyone? Although the days of goldfish 
swallowing and phone booth stuffing may be 
over, college mischief still exists. There was the 
year that Concordia engineers stole the toilet 
from the McGill principal’s office, for example. 
That may not rank as one of the greatest college 
pranks of all time, but Charles G. McLeavy of 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, will be the judge of 
that. He’s in the midst of researching a book 


called (what else?) The 50 Greatest College 
Pranks of All Time. Your contributions are 
welcome. Write him at 303 South Chester Rd., 
Swarthmore 19081. 


See ee ee 





Weekend workshop 


Death is part of life, 
participants discover 


By Sally Ann Famy 

“Life is what you do while you’re waiting 
to die,’’ said Zorba the Greek. 

Unlike Zorba, most of us shun thinking 
about death — especially our own. That’s 
because society teaches us not to dwell upon 
such ‘‘morbid’’ topics. 

Last_weekend at Concordia, the taboo ~ 
was shattered by the 50 people who 
attended a two-day workshop on death as a 
part of life. ‘‘Its aim was to create 
awareness, an understanding and possibily 
an acceptance of death within the life 
cycle,’’ stated Pauline Gross, an organizer 
of the seminar and a professor in the Dept. 
of Applied Social Science. 

The workshop, planned by applied social 
science students, attracted not only 


Many dying people are opting to 
spend the time they have left at 
home with family... 


Concordia students, staff, faculty and 
graduates, but a cross section of 
Montrealers involved in community work. 

The group learned about such changés in 
societal attitudes toward death as the new 
approaches to the care of the terminally ill. 

Before the inception of hospitals, birth 
and death were focused in the home. But 
with the advent of the industrial revolution 
birth and death were removed from the 
home. 

Now the trend is swinging back. Women 
are becoming more interested in giving birth 
in a more home-like atmosphere, if not at 
home with their families. The same thing is 
happening with people who are dying, and 
some people are opting to spend the time 
they have left at home with family and 
friends close by. 

Hospitals such as the Royal Victoria, with 
its palliative care unit, are recognizing the 





“*You can make a moment last a 
lifetime and a lifetime last a 
day...”’ 


need to provide the highly personalized care 
provided for these patients and their 
families. 

In The Last Days of Living, a powerful 
NFB film on the palliative care unit, 
workshop participants witnessed the 
specialized care required by these patients 
and the dignity with which they are treated 
by both the medical team’and the 
volunteers. 

One of the most touching parts of the 
film concerned Mike, a young man who had 
chosen to leave the unit to die at home with 
his family. A line from a song he wrote, 


which was used in the film, expresses: a 
philosophy of the unit: ‘‘You can make a 
moment last a lifetime and’a lifetime last a 
day.’’ 

The workshop also looked at children and 
death. The Encyclopedia Britannica film, 
Where is Dead?, told the story of a young 
child’s difficulties understanding what death 
was when her brother died. The young girl’s 
family had to separate themselves from their 
own grief in order to answer her many 
questions, but when told that her brother 
had become a memory, the child was better 
able to sort out her feelings. 

Included in the workshop was a 
community resource panel featuring 
representatives of several Montreal-based 
community support groups. On hand to 
offer information about the services they 
provide were CASA (Cancer Self-Aid), YM- 
YWHA programs for widows, bereaved 
parents and families, and Pilgrims 
Association, a group for persons who chose 
to die in their homes rather than in an 
institution. 

Two members of CASA, a small group of 
cancer patients who have banded together 
to share their feelings about their illness and 
lend support, spoke about what it means to 


_be a cancer patient. 


At the close of the weekend workshop, 
participants were surprised to discover how 





“I expected to come out of this 
depressed, but I’m not...”’ 


uplifting the experience had been. Said one 
person: ‘‘I expected to come out of this 
depressed, but I’m not. I feel much better 
about my life and much more comfortable 
about dealing with death.”’ 

The idea for this seminar came from 
applied social science student Mary Beaudry 
who is also a volunteer at the Royal 
Victoria. She and the students decided that 
death, a closet topic, should be brought out 
into the open and explored. For them, 
probing deeply into their own feelings and 
listening to others talk about experiences 
with death would better prepare them for 
careers as community workers and would 
help them deal with death the next time it 
touches them. 

‘‘Our goal for the conference’’, states 
Beaudry, ‘‘was to expose participants to 
certain aspects of death and dying. We 
wanted to create a greater awareness of how 
to be of assistance to people who have to 
deal with death, and to be better able to 
improve the quality of their lives.’’ She 
hopes to see Concordia offer a course on 
death as a part of its curriculum. 

For further information concerning this 
event contact Diane Moffat at 879-4191. 


the education file: 


Financial squeeze may lead to faculty firings 


New procedures recently approved by the New Jersey board of higher education would 
permit the suspension of tenure and seniority rules in times of financial emergency and 
would allow the administrations of the state’s eight four-year colleges to lay off any 


faculty member. 


The union representing faculty in the New Jersey colleges has criticized the procedures, 
calling them a threat to academic freedom and ‘‘the beginning of the end of tenure’’. The 
procedures may face a court challenge by the union, an affiliate of the Amenivan 


Federation of Teachers (AFL-CIO). 


Afrikaner student group opposes apartheid 

A tiny chink in the “‘tribal unity’? of South Africa’s Afrikaners appeared earlier this 
year when a small group of Afrikaans-speaking students formed a political organization 
open to all races and dedicated to equal rights for all South Africans. 

The 200-member Polstu, short for Political Students, draws its membership from South 
Africa’s five Afrikaans-speaking universities, traditional strongholds of support for the 


country’s ruling Nationalist Party. 


Although government reaction has been surprisingly muted—Afrikaners who oppose 


government ‘policies are generally branded ‘‘traitors’’ 


—other Afrikaans-speaking students 


have reacted angrily. At meetings at both Potchefstroom and at the University of the 
Orange Free State, Polstu leaders were pelted with eggs. 

Afrikaners are the descendants of the Dutch settlers who came to South Africa-in the 
seventeenth century. They have been the chief proponents of the country’s apartheid or 
racial segregation policy and their principle of tribal unity has dominated South African 


politics for years. 


“‘We should be preserving green space not because the city requires 


it, but because it’s important...’’ 


continued from page 1. , ° 


prepared to respond to what he called 
‘*qualitative’’ questions, an engineering 
student pointed out that the university has 
to consider its social responsibility in 
developing the 70,000-square-foot property. 
He praised McGill and Alcan for their 
Sherbrooke St. construction projects that 
integrate existing buildings into their plans. 

““We should be preserving green space not 
because the. city requires it, but because it is 
important,’’ he added, referring to physical 
resources director J-P Pétolas’ earlier 
presentation on zoning restrictions. 

In that presentation, Pétolas noted that 
current zoning bylaws for the district require 
that 40 per cent of the land be set aside for 
green space, that the height of the building 
not exceed four storeys, that there be a 
setback from the sidewalk of ten feet and 
that underground. parking be provided. 
Informal contacts with the city’s planning 
department indicate that the university 
might be allowed to build as high as eight 
storeys on part of the property, he added. 

In reference to the library portion of the 
project, it was announced that 
e although provincial space norms don’t 
take stack expansion into account, the 
architects have been asked to build the 
whole building to library standards (ie 
acceptable floor loads) in order to allow 
expansion of the library into non-library 
space in the future; 


© storage may still be a feature of the new 
library; the library’s administrative services 
head, George Snowball, said that parts of 
the building will have extra floor load 
capacity to allow for ‘‘compact storage of 
little-used material’’; 

¢ all photocopiers will be placed near 
service areas so that simple problems will be 
able to be repaired immediately; the 
possibility of replacing the current machines 
with newer and sturdier photocopiers is also 
being examined; 

¢ use of the building by the handicapped is 
an integral part of the plans; 

all periodicals will be integrated in one 
location (grouped, as will be the books, in 
broad subject areas), but specific requests to 
group a discipline’s periodicals with its 
books will be’considered; and 

© every effort will be made to extend the 
hours of such services as reference to 
accommodate evening students. 

Written briefs concerning the new library 
can be sent to Frank Chalk at N-205-16 or 
to P-E Filion, director of libraries, at 
N-704. Planners are particularly interested in 
suggestions related to reader services. A 
summary of the library building program is 
reprinted in the February 26 issue of The 


. Thursday Report. 


An open meeting on non-library use of 
the new building will be held in April. 


Just what the doctor ordered, ou presque: A 
McMaster-Dofasco study indicates that about 
half of patients are not following their doctors’ 
advice and, of those that are, many are doing so 
imperfectly. Compliance, the researchers found, 
seems to depend on more than 200 factors, 
including the complexity of the regimen the 
patient must follow, the amount of time spent 
waiting in clinics or doctors’ offices and whether 


the patient receives support from his or her 
family. Some patients, it seems, regard the 
treatment, particularly if it is unpleasant, as a 
form of punishment for having the disease, and 
many others tend to miss appointments and 
ignore referrals. The McMaster professors and 
Dofasco doctor found that the best way to 
increase compliance was to increase medical 
supervision. 





Wising up to worms, 


or getting the budworms | 


out of the spruce trees 


By Sally Ann Famy 

Each week, 500 spruce budworms from 
New Brunswick arrive at a Loyola 
laboratory. There, biologist Paul Albert and 
research assitants Susanna Parisella and 
Michael Shapiro spend hours watching the 
tiny creatures’ eating habits. 

It’s not that the Drummond Science 
building has become a front for spruce 
budworms breeders, it’s simply that Albert 
and his associates are firm believers in the 
saying, ‘‘know thine enemy’’. 

And an awesome enemy it is. Each year, 
50,000 square miles of eastern Canadian and 
New England forests are threatened by the 
hearty appetites of the little insects. 

The region’s number one forest pest is 
particularly fond of the new and developing 
needles of the balsam fir and the white, red 
and black spruce trees. The result of its 
parasitic gratification is, at best, stunted 
growth and a reddish halo of dead and 
dying branches. At worst, it is death for the 
trees and millions of dollars in losses for the 
country’s important pulp and paper 
industries. Christmas tree plantations also 
require a watchful eye by their owners. 

Because it’s impossible to predict where 
wide-scale outbreaks will occur — 
infestations can depend on such variables as 
weather systems and the ecological 
relationship between the insect and the 
forest — it’s equally impossible to eliminate 
the problem. 

Accordingly, says Albert, ‘‘the best 
philosophy to adopt is control. The 
budworms’ natural enemies include birds, 
small wasps, spiders and parasites. But these 
are not always effective.’’ 

The main weapon in the anti-budworm 
campaign has long been aerial spraying 


a 
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a : i 
Not even Loyola’s spruce trees are immune 
from the spruce budworm. 


(spray programs have been around Canada 
and the US since the mid-forties). But since 
1976, aerial spraying has been linked by 
some groups to Rey’s Syndrome, a rare 
children’s disease. Although intensive 
research by New Brunswick’s health 
department has found no proof of linkage, 
a stigma remains, and environmentalists are 
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Paul Albert is iy at Work analyzing the spruce hanson 's diet. Once he finds out what 
the insects like about the plants it feasts upon, he’ll look at ways to starve it. 


among the groups that have expressed 
concern over the spruce budworm spray 
programs. . 

This is where Albert and his work with 
budworm eating habits come in. With 
financial help from the CANUSA (Canada- 
USA) budworm program ($53,000) and 
from the Natural Sciencés and Engineering 
Research Council ($10,000), he is going right 
to the heart of the problem: budworm 
appetite. 

Specifically; Albert and his associates are 
analyzing what the budworm likes about the 
chemical composition of the host-tree’s 
needles. Like humans, these insects have 
taste preferences. 

‘They react as we do — if it doesn’t taste 
right or is inhibitory, they won’t eat it,”’ 
says Albert. ‘‘We want to know which 
group of chemicals stimulates feeding, and 
be able to predict what the insect will do if 
we manipulate its food. 

‘*Because budworms especially crave the 
newer developing needles and reject the 
older needles, we know the approximate 
group of chemicals which stimulates 
feeding.”’ 

~ When Albert can find out what the insect 
likes about the plants it feasts upon, he will 
look at ways in which to starve it. 

Taking a step-by-step approach to the 
research, he is attempting to isolate the 
insects’ taste receptor preferences by 
experimenting with a series of ‘‘dinners on 
discs’’. The feeding discs have been 
impregnated with sugars, glycosides, amino ° 
acids, lipids, waxes, chemicals and solutions. 
Through a process of elimination, the 
research team will eventually determine the 
key chemical tastes that attract the 
budworms. 

If Albert manages to discover a safe 
method for controlling the spruce 


budworm, it will be no mean feat. The little 
devils have been eating through our forests 
since long before the white man arrived 
and, as Albert says, they’ll probably be 
here long after we’re gone. 

“T have a gut feeling that the last thing 
alive on earth will be an insect,’ he notes. 
“*They’re so adaptive.’’ 


Kids on film 

Filmmaker Katherine Frey insists that 
every child has the right to a warm ande 
stable relationship with someone. And that 
is the subject of her 25-minute documentary 
film, Happy Birthday Baby. Sponsored by 
the education department, the film will 
premiére on March 20 at 7 p.m. in room 
520 of the Hall building. 

In her film, Frey explores the bounds of 
the relationship between children and 
responsible adults. Happy Birthday Baby 
opens with a ‘‘normal’’ family of four that 
is expecting the imminent arrival of a fifth. 
Frey’s camera is present at the birth of the 
baby, and it records the immediate bonding 
between the newly-born child and the 
parents. 

The film also juxtaposes the situation of a 
woman prisoner who successfully fought to 
keep her child while in prison. Indeed, whe 
was the first prisoner to ever do so in 
Quebec. Here Frey shows that society has a 
responsibility to maintain the bonds between 
child and parent whenever possible, even if 
it means bending the usual societal rules. 

A student in Concordia’s cinema 
program, Frey also brings to her films 
considerable experience as a social worker. 
She has a master’s degree in social work and 
has worked for seven years counselling 
families and children. MS 
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AT ELANGE 








Concordia’s art education section and the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts are getting 
together to present a two-day conference 
called Orientations: Art, Culture and the 
Museum. The March 26 and 27 conference 
features speakers from Canada, the US and 
France and will be held at the Sherbrooke 
Street museum.... The Canadian 
Historical Association’s regional history 
committee has given Prof. Richard 
Duibaldo a certificate of merit for the 
exceptional contribution to regional or local 
history of his book Stefansson and the 
Canadian Arctic. .., Concordia’s resident 
music therapist Annette Reiner is holding 
an art therapy open house next Thursday at 
7 p.m. in room 254 of the Visual Arts 
building. Meet the students and find out 
about her course in music therapy, now in 
its third successful year here under the 
auspices of the music section. ... Some 
new employees this month at Concordia: 
Sharon McKnight in modern languages, 


_ Roger Flemmings in student data systems, 


Heather Gonthier in admissions, Bonnie 
Jean Campbell in mathematics and 
Huguette Bélanger-Albert in the research 
office.... Eleanor Antin, one of the 
central figures in contemporary 
performance art, will be at Concordia later 
this month in a solo presentation of her 
work, The Battle of the Bluffs. You can 
catch her on March 29 at 1:30 p.m. in 
H-110.... Henry Beissel’s new play; Under 
Coyote’s Eye, will be given a public reading 
by Playwright’s Workshop on March 23. 
The free 8 p.m. reading takes place down 
the road from the Hall building at the 
Phoenix Theatre.... Also at the Phoenix, 
theatre graduate Jack Langedyk is 
appearing in the musical melodrama, The 
Drunkard.... French courses for faculty 
and staff are again being offered this 
summer through the Centre for Continuing 
Education. Information are registration, 
forms are available from Gwynn Cherrier at 
cont. ed. The registration deadline is April 
. Sociology’s Bill Reimer recently 

received a $7,504 grant from the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council 
for his sociological analysis of farm 
production, farm labour and rural women 

... Michael Fahey, SJ, of the Dept. of 
Theological Studies, has published a study 
of the rise of neo-conservatism as a social 
and religious phenomenon in the review, 
Concilium. The journal appears 
simultaneously in six languages... . Music 
professor Judy Cohen will be presenting her 
paper The Role of Women in Medieval — 
Spanish Music at New York’s First 
National Conference of Women in Music 
later this month. The paper was first 

See “‘AT A GLANCE”’, page 4. 


Educational press: La Presse and Montreal’s 
Collége Marie-Victorin are collaborating on a new 
concept in ‘‘distance learning’’. Fourteen 
“lessons”’ for each of the various interest courses 
offered are published in La Presse, and students 
can also attend three evening lectures at the 
college per course. Course on parasychology and 
on the Gaspé region have already been 
successfully offered. 








Getting 

to know 
yourself. .. 
and others 


Would-be social scientists of the world 
unite! You have nothing to lose but your 
insecurities. 

That’s what the folks at the Sir George 
Williams Centre for Human Relations and 
Community Studies are saying, except 
perhaps more academically. 

Mere words aside, six members of a non- 
profit research, consultation and training 
service and a former applied social science 
faculty member are mounting a series of 
‘‘learning laboratories’’ this May in Lac 
Simon. They are aimed at training directors, 
counsellors, organizational consultants and 
just plain people who want to learn more 
about themselves and others. 

Sylvia Carter, Jim Gavin, Raye Kass, 
Dick McDonald, Marilyn Taylor and Sorel 
Young (all also on the faculty of the 
Department of Applied Social Science), will 
give residential workshops during the first 
half of May designed to extend personal 
growth, increase skills in designing training 
programs and leading groups and teach how 
to cope with stress and deal with life’s 
transitions. Assisting them will be David 
Kelleher, formerly of Concordia and now . 
the senior management consultant to the 
city of Toronto. 

The four programs the centre is offering 
this year — Human Interaction Group, 
Practicum in Group Leadership, Managing 
Career Stress and Working with Adult 
Learners — vary in length from five to 12 
days. The costs depend on the workshop 
attended. (Since full-time residence is 
required of all participants, there are 
separate charges for tuition and for 
accommodation and meals.) 

Lac Simon, where each workshop will be 
held, is a conference centre located between 
Montreal and Ottawa, and transportation 
will be arranged for those who need it. 

For complete information on the 
programs and for application forms 
(registrations are limited), please call 
879-4353 before April 17. LR 


Professor clarifies his 


research 

In your recent article, ‘‘In Praise of 
Copycats’’ (TTR, 19/2/81) I was.surprised 
to find that even though my work with 
child art was the subject, I could hardly 
recognize it through the verbal haze. 
Perhaps the limits of space, and the need to 
avoid technical language resulted in this 
sketchy treatment. 

I would assume that other readers were as 
puzzled as I was and I would like to clear 
up the confusion. 

What was I after in asking children to 
draw wrecked cars? My concern for 
children’s drawings is based on an interest 
in visual art as problem-solving (Arnheim, 


Gardner, The Arts & Human Development). 


As an art educator, I find it productive to 
look at those factors which affect the 
teaching and learning of the visual arts. The 
specific question that intrigued me was 
children’s use of graphic distortion. 

Children frequently exaggerate, elaborate 
or in some way heighten salient aspects of 
what they draw. Most of the research on 
this topic deals with graphic distortions as 
symptomatic of emotional or even 
pathological causes. I was curious to see 
what children would draw if they were given 
the task of showing an object which was 
itself distorted—like a wrecked car. 

I found that both younger (under seven 
years) and older children (over seven years) 
used the same kinds of graphic distortion to 
show ‘‘wreckedness’’: compression, 
explosion and marring. The principal 
difference between the approach of the 
older versus the younger children was the 
greater flexibility in using the graphic 
devices shown by the older children. 
Younger children opted for an all-or- 
nothing strategy and had a harder time 
transforming an unfamiliar image. 

My findings suggested that many of the 
special qualities of a child’s graphic 


AT A GLANCE continued from page 3. 


presented at the Scarborough Medieval 
Colloque. Cohen is also busy at work on 
her research on the songs of the Montreal 
Sephardic community for her PhD in 
ethnomusicology at the Université de 
Montréal.... If you’re into ancient history, 
you won’t want to miss the annual meeting 
of the Association of Ancient Historians, 
May | to 3 at the University of Michigan in 
Ann Arbor. For details, write Secretary- 
treasurer, Association of Ancient 
Historians, 265-1866 Main Mall, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, V6T 1W5 
.... Michel Dupuy, Canadian ambassador 
to the UN, will be the guest speaker when 
the Montreal branch of the United Nations 
Association in Canada holds its conferénce/ 


dinner on March 21 at the Windsor Hotel. 
For tickets and information, call Marc Ruel 
at 937-4774 or Loyola Perras at 937-3706 
.... Don’t forget that March 26 is the last 
weekly Thursday Report of the semester. 
We'll publish again on May 7 and June 4 
:... Some corporate heavyweights have 
signed up as co-op employers for the first 
year of the Institute for Cooperative 
Education, Concordia’s newest college. 
Among the Chem Co-op employers are 
Union Carbide, Imperial Tobacco, Domtar, 
BASF Canada, CIL, Xerox Research, 
General Foods, Gulf Canada, Seagrams, 
Abitibi-Price, Alcan and Noranda 
Research. 


distortion could be attributed in large part 
to the child’s preferred way of solving visual 
problems. 

Now that I have filled in a few of the 
lacunae, I come to the items in the article 
which create a false impression. 

Due to the writer’s use of the present 
tense, it sounds as though I am still giving 
children the drawing problem which I used 
in my thesis research. J am no longer in the 
wrecked car business, nor do I use the 
drawing task as a standard lesson. . 

I am quoted as saying ‘‘...the intentional 
use of distortion in children’s art work 
enables them to get to reality’’ and ‘‘...the 
distorted image helps them (children) to 
make sense out of the world they live in..’’. 
This is zany nonsense. I believe the visual 
solutions the children invented in order to 
solve their drawing problem (which included 
distortion) reflect serious thought. But this 
is a far cry from the belief that distortions 
in general ‘‘help the child make:sense of the 
world.’’ 

Some facts related to my procedure and 
findings, and some speculation about my 
findings are homogenized beyond 
recognition. It is reported that ‘‘Pariser.. . 
asks them to copy the 3-D model he has. 
From this they learn that they can show 
one more surface. Finally, he has them 
draw the car destroyed. Pushing the 
concept one step further, to what he terms 
the ‘plus one’ effect, where the children 
learn another cognitive step.’’ This is a 
garbled account of several separate ideas. 

No one can ‘‘copy’”’ a 3-D model in a 
two-dimensional medium—one can only 
make a mapping. The purpose of showing 
the toy car was not to encourage the 
children to draw more surfaces of the car, 
but to see what effect this 3-D stimulus, as 
opposed to the perspective drawing, would 
have on the child’s solution to the drawing 
problem. 

Asking children to draw the car 
“destroyed had nothing to do with pushing 
any concept one step further. The ‘‘plus 
one effect’’ is a term used by Kuhn (Child 
Development journal 1972), a researcher 
who looked at children’s sorting behaviour. 
What he found was that showing a more 
advanced model of behaviour to a child can 
sometimes ‘‘induce’’ a sudden 
reorganization of the child’s behaviour in 
the direction of more advanced 
performance. I found that in some cases 
children who copied from the perspective 
drawing would begin to experiment with 
showing several faces of the car in their own 
drawings. Thus, encouraging the children to 
work from a more complex, spatial 
representation than their own seemed to 
“‘induce’’ representational growth. This is a 





» fortuitous finding, and is not directly related 


to the issue of distortion. 

The article accurately presents my view 
that there is a vast difference between art as 
it is practised by children in the schools, 
and art as it is practised by artists in 
galleries, lofts and ateliers. Although there 
may be some superficial similarities between 
child art and adult art, we need to 
understand the significant differences 
between the two art forms before we set 
about teaching art to children. 

We must understand how the child learns 
about the medium he/she is using and how 
he/she acquires artistic skills. It was in order 
to address such questions that I looked at 
children’s drawings of wrecked cars. 


David Pariser 
.Art education 


On teaching 
languages 


Newbury House, the educational 
publisher, is set to publish Languages for 
Specific Purposes: Program Design and 
Evaluation, a book edited by two TESL 
professors, Ron Mackay and Joe Palmer. 

According to Mackay, the present volume 
“*presents the underlying principles of 
curriculum design and evaluation as 
applicable to the teaching of any foreign 
language for an identifiable, utilitarian 
purpose.”’ 

Although these principles were developed 
in English (in 1978, Mackay published a 
book in*this field), now they can be used in 
the teaching of French or Spanish or any 
language for that matter ‘‘where there is a 
clear purpose on the part of the student in 


learning the language.’’ 


Mackay is speaking from experience since 
he was a consultant for a French-for- : 
special-purposes project and a similiar one 
in Spanish. 

“Our book will help to provide a basis 
for the construction and evaluation of 
curriculums for many modern languages,’’ 
he says. 

All the chapters in the book were 
commissioned by the editors (who 
themselves contributed three articles). In 
this way, the book offers a coherent 
approach and is not merely a collection of 
articles. 

Mackay believes the book will be of value 
to curriculum designers, evaluators and 
administrators responsible for modern 
language programs. MS 


Educational press: La Presse and Montreal’s 
Collége Marie-Victorin are collaborating on a new 
concept in ‘‘distance learning’’. Fourteen 
“lessons”’ for each of the various interest courses 
offered are published in La Presse, and students 
can also attend three evening lectures at the 
college per course. Course on parasychology and 
on the Gaspé region have already been 
successfully offered. 








Getting 

to know 
yourself. .. 
and others 


Would-be social scientists of the world 
unite! You have nothing to lose but your 
insecurities. 

That’s what the folks at the Sir George 
Williams Centre for Human Relations and 
Community Studies are saying, except 
perhaps more academically. 

Mere words aside, six members of a non- 
profit research, consultation and training 
service and a former applied social science 
faculty member are mounting a series of 
‘‘learning laboratories’’ this May in Lac 
Simon. They are aimed at training directors, 
counsellors, organizational consultants and 
just plain people who want to learn more 
about themselves and others. 

Sylvia Carter, Jim Gavin, Raye Kass, 
Dick McDonald, Marilyn Taylor and Sorel 
Young (all also on the faculty of the 
Department of Applied Social Science), will 
give residential workshops during the first 
half of May designed to extend personal 
growth, increase skills in designing training 
programs and leading groups and teach how 
to cope with stress and deal with life’s 
transitions. Assisting them will be David 
Kelleher, formerly of Concordia and now . 
the senior management consultant to the 
city of Toronto. 

The four programs the centre is offering 
this year — Human Interaction Group, 
Practicum in Group Leadership, Managing 
Career Stress and Working with Adult 
Learners — vary in length from five to 12 
days. The costs depend on the workshop 
attended. (Since full-time residence is 
required of all participants, there are 
separate charges for tuition and for 
accommodation and meals.) 

Lac Simon, where each workshop will be 
held, is a conference centre located between 
Montreal and Ottawa, and transportation 
will be arranged for those who need it. 

For complete information on the 
programs and for application forms 
(registrations are limited), please call 
879-4353 before April 17. LR 


Professor clarifies his 


research 

In your recent article, ‘‘In Praise of 
Copycats’’ (TTR, 19/2/81) I was.surprised 
to find that even though my work with 
child art was the subject, I could hardly 
recognize it through the verbal haze. 
Perhaps the limits of space, and the need to 
avoid technical language resulted in this 
sketchy treatment. 

I would assume that other readers were as 
puzzled as I was and I would like to clear 
up the confusion. 

What was I after in asking children to 
draw wrecked cars? My concern for 
children’s drawings is based on an interest 
in visual art as problem-solving (Arnheim, 


Gardner, The Arts & Human Development). 


As an art educator, I find it productive to 
look at those factors which affect the 
teaching and learning of the visual arts. The 
specific question that intrigued me was 
children’s use of graphic distortion. 

Children frequently exaggerate, elaborate 
or in some way heighten salient aspects of 
what they draw. Most of the research on 
this topic deals with graphic distortions as 
symptomatic of emotional or even 
pathological causes. I was curious to see 
what children would draw if they were given 
the task of showing an object which was 
itself distorted—like a wrecked car. 

I found that both younger (under seven 
years) and older children (over seven years) 
used the same kinds of graphic distortion to 
show ‘‘wreckedness’’: compression, 
explosion and marring. The principal 
difference between the approach of the 
older versus the younger children was the 
greater flexibility in using the graphic 
devices shown by the older children. 
Younger children opted for an all-or- 
nothing strategy and had a harder time 
transforming an unfamiliar image. 

My findings suggested that many of the 
special qualities of a child’s graphic 


AT A GLANCE continued from page 3. 


presented at the Scarborough Medieval 
Colloque. Cohen is also busy at work on 
her research on the songs of the Montreal 
Sephardic community for her PhD in 
ethnomusicology at the Université de 
Montréal.... If you’re into ancient history, 
you won’t want to miss the annual meeting 
of the Association of Ancient Historians, 
May | to 3 at the University of Michigan in 
Ann Arbor. For details, write Secretary- 
treasurer, Association of Ancient 
Historians, 265-1866 Main Mall, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, V6T 1W5 
.... Michel Dupuy, Canadian ambassador 
to the UN, will be the guest speaker when 
the Montreal branch of the United Nations 
Association in Canada holds its conferénce/ 


dinner on March 21 at the Windsor Hotel. 
For tickets and information, call Marc Ruel 
at 937-4774 or Loyola Perras at 937-3706 
.... Don’t forget that March 26 is the last 
weekly Thursday Report of the semester. 
We'll publish again on May 7 and June 4 
:... Some corporate heavyweights have 
signed up as co-op employers for the first 
year of the Institute for Cooperative 
Education, Concordia’s newest college. 
Among the Chem Co-op employers are 
Union Carbide, Imperial Tobacco, Domtar, 
BASF Canada, CIL, Xerox Research, 
General Foods, Gulf Canada, Seagrams, 
Abitibi-Price, Alcan and Noranda 
Research. 


distortion could be attributed in large part 
to the child’s preferred way of solving visual 
problems. 

Now that I have filled in a few of the 
lacunae, I come to the items in the article 
which create a false impression. 

Due to the writer’s use of the present 
tense, it sounds as though I am still giving 
children the drawing problem which I used 
in my thesis research. J am no longer in the 
wrecked car business, nor do I use the 
drawing task as a standard lesson. . 

I am quoted as saying ‘‘...the intentional 
use of distortion in children’s art work 
enables them to get to reality’’ and ‘‘...the 
distorted image helps them (children) to 
make sense out of the world they live in..’’. 
This is zany nonsense. I believe the visual 
solutions the children invented in order to 
solve their drawing problem (which included 
distortion) reflect serious thought. But this 
is a far cry from the belief that distortions 
in general ‘‘help the child make:sense of the 
world.’’ 

Some facts related to my procedure and 
findings, and some speculation about my 
findings are homogenized beyond 
recognition. It is reported that ‘‘Pariser.. . 
asks them to copy the 3-D model he has. 
From this they learn that they can show 
one more surface. Finally, he has them 
draw the car destroyed. Pushing the 
concept one step further, to what he terms 
the ‘plus one’ effect, where the children 
learn another cognitive step.’’ This is a 
garbled account of several separate ideas. 

No one can ‘‘copy’”’ a 3-D model in a 
two-dimensional medium—one can only 
make a mapping. The purpose of showing 
the toy car was not to encourage the 
children to draw more surfaces of the car, 
but to see what effect this 3-D stimulus, as 
opposed to the perspective drawing, would 
have on the child’s solution to the drawing 
problem. 

Asking children to draw the car 
“destroyed had nothing to do with pushing 
any concept one step further. The ‘‘plus 
one effect’’ is a term used by Kuhn (Child 
Development journal 1972), a researcher 
who looked at children’s sorting behaviour. 
What he found was that showing a more 
advanced model of behaviour to a child can 
sometimes ‘‘induce’’ a sudden 
reorganization of the child’s behaviour in 
the direction of more advanced 
performance. I found that in some cases 
children who copied from the perspective 
drawing would begin to experiment with 
showing several faces of the car in their own 
drawings. Thus, encouraging the children to 
work from a more complex, spatial 
representation than their own seemed to 
“‘induce’’ representational growth. This is a 





» fortuitous finding, and is not directly related 


to the issue of distortion. 

The article accurately presents my view 
that there is a vast difference between art as 
it is practised by children in the schools, 
and art as it is practised by artists in 
galleries, lofts and ateliers. Although there 
may be some superficial similarities between 
child art and adult art, we need to 
understand the significant differences 
between the two art forms before we set 
about teaching art to children. 

We must understand how the child learns 
about the medium he/she is using and how 
he/she acquires artistic skills. It was in order 
to address such questions that I looked at 
children’s drawings of wrecked cars. 


David Pariser 
.Art education 


On teaching 
languages 


Newbury House, the educational 
publisher, is set to publish Languages for 
Specific Purposes: Program Design and 
Evaluation, a book edited by two TESL 
professors, Ron Mackay and Joe Palmer. 

According to Mackay, the present volume 
“*presents the underlying principles of 
curriculum design and evaluation as 
applicable to the teaching of any foreign 
language for an identifiable, utilitarian 
purpose.”’ 

Although these principles were developed 
in English (in 1978, Mackay published a 
book in*this field), now they can be used in 
the teaching of French or Spanish or any 
language for that matter ‘‘where there is a 
clear purpose on the part of the student in 


learning the language.’’ 


Mackay is speaking from experience since 
he was a consultant for a French-for- : 
special-purposes project and a similiar one 
in Spanish. 

“Our book will help to provide a basis 
for the construction and evaluation of 
curriculums for many modern languages,’’ 
he says. 

All the chapters in the book were 
commissioned by the editors (who 
themselves contributed three articles). In 
this way, the book offers a coherent 
approach and is not merely a collection of 
articles. 

Mackay believes the book will be of value 
to curriculum designers, evaluators and 
administrators responsible for modern 
language programs. MS 


Drowning in a sea of paper: That’s the problem 
at the University of Waterloo, where the 
duplication of stored documents has created 
colossal headaches for the people at the 
university’s records management board. UW 
departments are now being encouraged to throw 
out ‘‘unneeded paper’’ according to a long series 
of guidelines. 








From surf’n’sun farce to schlock shock 


George Mihalka doesn’t apologize for making exploitation films. 
It’s just a stop on the road to his goal of making movies styled 
after the new German cinema; movies that are commercially viable 
and entertaining, but that also contain a serious message. 


By Minko Sotiron 

You’ve seen the ad on TV. The scene is 
dark and foggy. A menacing figure ap- 
proaches. He is wearing a miner’s lamp 
helmet and is disguised by goggles and an 
oxygen mask. In the background one can 
hear a strange gurgling sound. Suddenly, a 
woman screams as the figure raises the 
miner’s pick. A doomsday voice-over 
solemnly intones the horrors viewers can en- 
joy if they go and see the film My Bloody 
Valentine. 

Concordia graduate George Mihalka 
directed that film, which has been playing at 
Montreal area theatres for the past few 
weeks as well as in New York and other 
cities, and appears to be heading for finan- 
cial success. The Paramount film has even 
been noticed by the American 
newsmagazine Newsweek, which called it 
“*schlock shock’’. 

The $2 million film, Mihalka’s second 
feature, represents a major boost to a pro- 
mising cinematographic career. Professional- 
ly, Mihalka cut his directing teeth on Pin- 
ball Summer, a lightweight surf’n’sun farce 
he described as ‘‘Walt Disney with tits and 
ass’’. Even though he admitted the movie 
was silly—‘‘in endearing bad taste’’—he 
stands by the film and his involvement with 
it. . 
“*The movie doesn’t need defending. It’s 
meant to do nothing more than please your 
eyes like a 90-minute Coca-Cola 
commercial.’’ 

Members of the Concordia community 
will be able to judge for themselves whether 
or not it’s pleasing. Next week CUSA has 
arranged a free showing of Pinball Summer 
for 2.45 p.m. on March 17 in H-110. 
Mihalka will be there and is prepared to 
answer questions from the audience. 

The plot of Pinball is simple. It involves 
two high school students who spend their 
summer chasing two sisters and who hang 
out in places with names like ‘‘O.J.’s 
Drive-In’’ and ‘‘Pete’s Pinball Arcade’’. 

In order to control the youthful hijinks, 
the arcade’s owner organizes a pinball tour- 
nament. First prize’is a date with the volup- 
tuous ‘‘Miss Flipper’’, one of the chased 
sisters. When the tournament is reduced to 
two evenly tied finalists, the plot thickens 
and, at a particularly tense moment, the 
machine suddenly tilts. The bad guy runs- 
off with first prize, the good guy becomes 


THERE’S A WHOLE LOT OF SCORING GOIN’ ON 


PINBALL 
SUMMER 


A RIOTOUS COMEDY 
RUNNING FULL TILT! 
AN ASTRAL FILMS RELEASE 





suspicious and soon discovers the game was 
fixed. A spectacular chase ensues involving 
cars, trucks, vans and bikes, and ends with 
a horrific crash with a police cruiser. 

All, of course, ends well. The good guy 
recovers ‘‘Miss Flipper’’, and the teens 
retire to the beach to watch the sun go 
down. 

Pretty inconsequential stuff, but for 
Mihalka the experience was invaluable. 
“For us making Pinball was equivalent to 
getting a university education. We wanted 
to be among the few Canadian film pro- 
ducers who have a proven film record. And 
one film on the screen counts for more than 
untold numbers still in the can,’’ he said. 

“*T knew breaking into the film game 
wasn’t the way most people in school think 
it’s going to be. They’re under the illusion 
that all they have to do is go to a studio 
with their script and some kind producer 
gives them millions of dollars and says ‘go 
to:it®..°? 

When he left the film program in 1978, 
Mihalka realized he had a choice: he could 
go to the National Film Board and pretend 
he was free when he wasn’t or he could 
become commercial and earn his way to 
freedom. So when Jack Murphy of 
Criterion Film offered him the Pinbail 
script, he jumped at the chance. 

Making Pinball soon taught Mihalka the 
vast difference between making films in 
school and in the real world. ‘‘You learned 
that time was money,”’ he said, especially 
when he had to adhere to a $750,000 budget 
and a tight schedule. And there was little 
room for error, he noted, ‘‘not when you’re 
renting a boom that costs $500 a day.”’ 

In the end, Mihalka was pleased with 
what they accomplished. ‘‘We must have set 
a record in filming. In ten weeks we had a 
locked, in-the-can picture. Most films take 
that long just to preproduce.’’ And this 
record time included building sets that had 
to convince viewers that they were in sunny 
California rather than in Montreal, where it 
was filmed. 

No mean feat as it turned out. Indeed, 
Mihalka recalled that the drive-in was so 
convincing that occasionally they had to 
turn away teenagers who wanted to buy 
hamburgers. And someone was so taken 
with the pinball parlour that they wanted to 
buy the whole set. 

Not only did Pinball Summer have 100 
per cent Canadian content, but it also had 
heavy Concordia content. Besides Mihalka, 
Concordia graduates included 
cinematographer Rodney Gibbons, line pro- 
ducer Bob Presner and lead actress Karen 
Steven. Gibbons and Presner also worked 
on My Bloddy Valentine. 

For Mihalka, the jump to My Bloody 
Valentine was even greater than the one 
from school to Pinball. The scale and the 
stakes were much larger, he explained. 





tits and ass’’. 


“Before, Rodney and I were like triple ‘“‘A”’ 
league baseball players. Now, we had been 
called up and were in the big leagues. And 
we knew we had to produce because this 
would probably be the only chance we’d 
ever get.’’ 

Initially, he admitted he was over his 
head. “‘I literally had to learn on the job. 
All of a*sudden, I had to deal with a crew 
of 60 while shooting film at 60 feet. 
underground.’’ . 

But he was steadied by the presence of 
the experienced Cinepix producers, John 
Dunning and André Link. And the end 
result of the film has turned out to be a 
polished, professional-looking movie. 

The film is standard blood-and-gore (the 
story is about a mad killer who systematical- 
ly pickaxes the inhabitants of a mining 
town), but as Gazette film critic Bruce 
Bailey grudgingly admits, ‘‘At least Mihalka 
has shown us he can make a movie.”’ 

Mihalka doesn’t apologize for making 
what are clearly exploitation films. : 

“Not all of us have the idle rich to sup- 
port us when we start out like (French. film- 
maker Jean-Luc) Godard did,’’ he said. 
“‘Make no mistake about it, he’s a pro- 
stitute like the rest of us.’’ 

Prostitution, however, is not what 
Mihalka intends to keep on doing. Making 
the two movies is putting him closer to his 
goal of making films in the mode of the 
new German cinema. ‘‘Rodney and I want 


Pinball wizard George Mihalka describes his film, Pinball Summer, as ‘‘Walt Disney with 
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to be able to produce commercially viable 
films which also have a serious message and 
are entertaining.’’ 

Judging from the initial success of My 
Bloody Valentine, he may not have long to 
wait. 

Mihalka came to his interest in film 
gradually. His family emigrated from 
Hungary to Canada in 1961. After high 
school, he enrolled at Sir George, earning a 
degree in English literature in 1972. While 
teaching at his old high school during th_ 
day, he was studying educational technology 
at night at Sir George. Increasingly, he 
became interested in film work and even- 
tually enrolled in the university’s film pro- 
duction program, graduating in 1977. By 
1978 he was teaching a course on com- 
munications at Sir George on the side. 

As a film student, he produced a number 
of low-budget films, including industrials, 
commercials and documentaries. About 
three years ago, he left Sir George to form 
Sloth Productions with fellow student ~ 
Rodney Gibbons. Together they won a 
number of film awards including the Henri 
Langlois Tours International Film Festival 
Award (best direction) for November 3, the 
Toulouse International Science Film Festival 
Award for best educational film and best- 
film awards from the Concordia Television 
Festival and Concordia’s Creative Work in 
the Arts Festival. 


Culturally speaking: According to Canada 
Council chairman Mavor Moore, the federal 
government spends less than two per cent of its 
budget on all cultural affairs combined. ‘‘The 
entire arts support budget of the Canada Council 
is less than the cost of a single fighter plane,’’ he 
said. 








Jeni Couzyn:. 
~The South African 
nightmare in verse 


Who is screaming in the night 
Who is dying in the forest? 


Lightning is the question 
Sparks dance from your eyes 
Terror is the price, pain 


the prize. 


Who is screaming in the shadows 
Who is trembling in the darkness? 


Words are the meat you eat 


Words are your water 


Time is forever 


Death the comforter. 


Who is safe in his body 
Who is safe in the forest? 


In the beautiful forest are wild flowers 
Are birds eggs, sunlight 
On the wind leaves are moving 


eae Old the trees. 


Who is screaming in the forest 
Who is screaming in the forest? 


As Jeni Couzyn says, ‘‘in Africa when it 
rains and the sun shines at the same time, 
they call it ‘monkeys’ wedding’.”’ 

From her collection of poems by the same 
name comes ‘‘The Interrogation’, quoted 
above, taken ‘‘from affidavits written by 14 
prisoners charged under the Terrorism Act, 
South Africa, 1971.” 

No one who is reasonably au courant 
with South African politics could fail to 
grasp the meaning of Couzyn’s images of 
nightmarish malignancies, bits of broken 
skull and parasitic worms intermingled with 
“‘mutterings of love’’ and the celebration of 
life and sun and joy. 

Throughout her poetry, published in 
three countries — South Africa, England 
and Canada, where she now lives — runs an 
intensity of appreciation for both life and 
death. Couzyn’s African upbringing is 
searingly portrayed through her imagery, 
and her work ‘‘is the genuine thing, natural 
and unique. ..every word electrical,”’ 
according to Ted Hughes. 

“‘She is a lyric poet with a sensual voice,”’ 
says Rosemary Sullivan of Couzyn’s 
cathartic work. Her psychic releases have 
thrown out distant tentacles, having been 
broadcast on the BBC and CBC, and 
published in numerous reviews and 
anthologies, including the prestigious 
Tamarack Review. 

Couzyn’s skills are diverse, having worked 
as a drama producer in South Africa, a 
freelance poet and broadcaster in England 

- and an editor for Twelve to Twelve (1970), 
an anthology of poems commissioned for 
the Camden Festival. 


‘The Interrogation”’ 
by Jeni Couzyn 


Couzyn is her own toughest critic. Her 
criteria, she says, are: ‘‘Is it interesting; is it 
relevant to other people’s lives; is it music; 
is it true in the deepest sense — in a lasting 
way?’ 

Jeni Couzyn, doing with words what 
Canadian Mark Prent does with sculpture, 
will visit Concordia on March 13, at 8 p.m. 
to read from her work, in room 420 of the 
Hall building. LR. 


CBC radio should have 75 per cent Canadian content... 


continued from page 1. 


nationally (even locally) from St. John’s, 
from Halifax, from St. John, from 


~ Montreal, fronr Winnipeg, or Regina or 


Calgary or Edmonton, from Vancouver or 
from Yellowknife?’’ Each region, they 
insist, must be encouraged to stand up and 
be Canadian in its own right. Concentrating 
the talent and hardware in Toronto ‘‘robs 
the country of spirit’’. 

The brief also recommends an increase in 
the practice of shooting television series 
simultaneously in both languages. CBC 
radio, it adds, should have its Canadian 
content upped to 75 per cent on both the 
AM and FM services. 

In the section on the support of artists, 
the government is accused of discriminating 
against the artist in the university at a time 
when ‘‘the university has had to assume the 
role of patron of the arts.”’ 

Apprenticing writers with small publishing 
records are denied access to Canada Council 
arts bursaries and academics who combine 
the theory and practice of literature are 
ineligible for graduate fellowships. Both 
situations, insist the authors of the brief, 
must change. 

A second area of discrimination pointed 
out by the brief concerns writers who hold 
positions in universities and colleges and 
are, therefore, ‘‘often considered to be not 
in need of financial assistance and the moral 
support that awards provide.”’ 

‘‘Many of these writers-are among our 
best practitioners and teachers; they 
perform in both areas, often at considerable 
cost to themselves and their families.”’ 
Although ‘‘they serve the literary 
community on two important levels,’’ notes 
the brief, ‘‘for this dedication and 
competence, they are too often rewarded by 
exclusion from artistic awards. The only 
criterion that ought to concern government 
in arts funding is quality. Need cannot be 
taken into consideration.”’ 

The brief also recommends that a 
program for Canadian visiting artists, 
parallel to the recently established Canada 
Council program for visiting foreign artists, 
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A fire prevention check-list 


The following is a safety check-list to 
prevent possible fire hazards. Each of us 
must take responsibility for fire prevention 
within our area. : 

* Good housekeeping should always be 
maintained. Avoid the accumulation of 
combustible waste (e.g. old rags, 
newspaper, boxes). 

¢ Metal garbage cans should be used and 
should be kept covered at all times. 

© Check electrical equipment to see that 
cords are not frayed and plugs are in good 
working condition, no more than two plugs 
per wall socket. Multiple sockets are not to 
be used. 

¢ Electrical extension cords should not be 
any longer than required nor strung over 
metal objects. 

© Check fire extinguishers to insure that 
they are in their proper place and have no 
obvious defects such as leakage, damaged 


hose or broken seals. Report all damaged or 
used extinguishers to security immediately. 
© Check all fire exits. Are doors working 
properly? Are they free of obstruction? 
Never wedge fire doors with blocks of wood 
or other objects. 
e Are exit and emergency lights in working 
order? 
e Ensure that ‘‘No Smoking’’ signs are 
posted in designated areas. 
e Ensure that all compressed gas cylinders 
are secured to the wall and that valves are 
shut off when not in use. 
e Flammable liquids should always be 
stored in approved non-cumbustible Zs 
containers and, when not in use, stored in a 
metal cabinet. Large amounts must be kept 
in the rooms specifically designed for them. 
Problems in any of these areas should be 
reported at once to Rod Nicholson, safety 
officer for Sir George Williams, at 2888 or 
to Loyola security at 777. 
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be set up to encourage contacts between 
students and Canadian artists. 

If Canadian film is ever to achieve a 
measure of excellence, a national film 
school providing extensive programs in 
production and business must be established 
without delay, reads the section of the brief 
dealing with Canadian cinema. 

The brief laments the lack of a 
“comprehensive professional school’’ where 
talented young Canadians could learn ‘‘the 


. sophisticated craft of narrative 


filmmaking’’, and suggests that the National 
Film Board could serve as a ‘‘matrix’’ for 
the new school. 

Since the advent of the Canadian Film 
Development Corporation in 1967, write the 
authors, there has been no lack of Canadian 
films. ‘‘Yet aesthetic and commercial quality 
remains elusive, primarily due to a chronic 
shortage of top-flight professional writers, 
directors and producers.”’ 

The brief’s final recommendations relate 
to the conservation of the national heritage 
and suggest that the federal government 
provide matching funds to universities and 
museums for the acquisition of private 
collections of art film, manuscripts, etc. 
‘that express our natural culture in a 
unique way and would not otherwise be 
available to the public’. Donations for such 
collections, they further suggest, ‘‘should 
benefit from the maximum possible tax 
exemption’’. 

The brief was prepared by fine arts dean 
Tony Emery, English professor and poet 
Gary Geddes, communications professor 
Bob Miller, library administrtor Joseph 
Princz, Executive Assistant to the Rector 
Michael Sheldon and theatre professor 
Philip Spensley. ° 

It is not yet known whether Concordia 
will be asked to appear before the 
Applebaum-Hébert committee, expected in 
Montreal later this month. 


Fazio 
continued from page 1. 


broadly-defined area of the sciences, and to 
fully explain the reasons behind any of their 
recommendations. 

In addition to insisting that all its 
deliberations be public, Morin has given the 
council access to all relevant government 
information as well as the power to initiate 
studies and hold public hearings. 

- Aside from Fazio, the council, chaired by 
Michel Normandin, comprises Pierre 
Dionne, executive vice-president of Casavan 
Fréres; Rita Dionne-Marsolais, vice- 
president of the Société générale de 
financement; René Durocher, historian at 
the Université de Montréal; Jacques 
Fournier, director-general of CEGEP La 
Pocatiére; Jean-Marc Gagnon, publisher of 
Québec-Science; Jean-Marc Lalancette, vice- 
president of the Société nationale de 
l’amiante; Suzanne Leclerc, president of 
‘‘Les Fourgons Transit de Chomedey’’; 
Vincent Lernieux, political science professor 
at Laval; Henri Navert of the Université de 
Sherbrooke’s medicine faculty; André 
Plamondon, president of Rolmex, Inc.; 
Charles Terrault, associate vice-president of 
Bell Canada; and Hugh Wynne-Edwards, 
vice-president of Alcan International. 


Fewer student jobs: The federal government’s 
1981 summer employment program for students 
has been cut back. Only 49,000 jobs are expected 
to be created this summer compared to 70,000 in 
1980. With inflation, however, the cost of the 
summer ’81 program has dropped only $10 
million for a total expenditure of $100 million. 
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Continued from the back page. - 
EVENTS 


ANTI-APARTHEID WEEK IN SUPPORT OF 
DIVESTMENT: Cecil Abrahams on Apartheid: 
Genocide in South Africa at 6 p.m. in H-435. 
SGW campus. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Open meeting at 8 
p.m. in conference rooms 1 and 2 Campus 
Centre; Loyola Campus. - 

APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE: Lorenzo Barbera 
on Self-Reliance and Collective Action: Southern 
Italy after the Earthquake, from 12 noon to 1:30 
p.m. in F-107. SGW campus. 


Friday 20 

MEN’S ATHLETICS PROFIT SHARING 
PARTY: From 8 p.m. in the Wolf & Kettle Pub 
(Campus Centre), with music by ‘‘Friendly 

- Giant’’. Students, 75 cents; guests. $1.25. 
ANTI-APARTHEID WEEK IN SUPPORT OF 
DIVESTMENT: Speaker Yosef Salvojee, official 
representative of African National Congress, at 7 
p.m. in H-420. SGW campus. 

SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY AND PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS: Philip Foisie, assistant managing, 
editor, The Washington Post, will talk about the 
Post’s internal ombudsman. Also, iain 
Harrison, editor, The Gazette, on experience as 
the first such ombudsman in Canada at the 
Toronto Star at 1 p.m., BR-208; Loyola campus. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT: Premiére of 
Happy Birthday, Baby, an educational film on 
children’s rights, directed by Katherine Stenger 
Frey, at 7 p.m. in H-520; SGW campus. 
ENGINEERING FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting 
at 2:30 p.m. in H-769; SGW campus. 

AT MCGILL: Kevin Burke, Violin, and Michéal 
O’Domhnaill, guitar, in a concert of traditional 
Irish music. 8 p.m. in Pollack Concert Hall, 555 
Sherbrooke St. W. Tickets ($6) on sale at the box 
office or Argo Bookstore, 1915 Ste. Catherine 
W. 392-8224. 


CLASSIFIED 


WANTED: People interested in participating in 
different hypnotic experiments. Starting this 
month, the hypnosis laboratory of the 
psychology department, under the supervision of 
Dr. C. Perry, will offer weekly sessions at which 
your ability to be hypnotized will be assessed. 
Each volunteer will be paid at a basic rate of 
$4/hr. Contact either Jean-Roch Laurence or 
Joyce D’Eon at 879-4345 or leave your name and 
number in their mailboxes in room H-531, SGW 
campus. 

‘GRAPHIC ARTIST WANTED: Temporary, 
part-time position. For more information call 
879-5849. 

FOR SALE: 8-band portable radio (LW-MW- 
SW), asking $80. Call 935-9076. 

TUTORING IN SPANISH AND ENGLISH 
CONVERSATION. Call between 9 a.m. and 5 
p.m. at 842-0909. 

WANTED: Summer technician to work on a 
research project involving porphyrin compounds. 
Experience in the synthesis of porphyrin 
compounds and TLC essential. The candidate 
should be a senior undergraduate with chemistry 
as a major, or possess a BSc in chemistry. 
Reading knowledge of German an asset. 
Remuneration $4/hr ($700/month) June 1 
through August 31, 1981. Apply to and send two 
letters of reference to Professor N. Serpone, 
Department of Chemistry. 

APPARTEMENT A LOUER: 714, $100 par 
mois. Rue Christophe-Colomb, prés du Parc 
Lafontaine, non-meublé, chauffage électrique a 
payer, sans frigidaire, sans poéle. A partir du 1 
mars jusqu’au 1 juillet 1981 seulement. Appelez 
M. Melamed, 486-3215, 879-8507 pour plus de 
détails. 

FOR RENT: Completely furnished 3-4 bedroom 
semi-detached house near Loyola. With garage 
and finished basement. From May 1981 to August 
1982..$600 per month. 482-0890. — 

BICYCLE WANTED: Will pay $25 for man’s 


bicycle in good condition. Phone 465-4759 
evenings. 

FOR SALE: Women’s Roots shoes. Grey, low 
heel, size 9B. Phone 768-3358. 

A LOUER OU A ECHANGER: Cottage 
semi-détaché avec équivalent 4 Paris, année 
académique 1981-82. Anjou, meublé, 5 piéces, 
cour, entrée garage et sous-sol, $800 par mois. 
343-6551, 354-9682. 


‘LOST: Pale-blue Hilroy notebook in Norris 


building. Urgently need it back. Reward. Call 
Irene at 663-1218. 

FOR SALE: Four-slice toaster, $20; 2-slice 
toaster, $12; Philips 12-cup coffee maker, $25; 
one junior lady’s suede jacket, size 10, 28’’ long, 
$30. Call 747-4856. 

CARPETING FOR SALE BY SEALED BID: 
190 sq. yds. of carpeting formerly in SGW faculty 
club. Bidding open to all interested parties. May 
be viewed by appointment with Paul Bedard - 
879-4550. Appraised value has been put at 
approx. $3/sq.yd. Highest or lowest bid not 
necessarily accepted. Bids sent to Mr. Bedard, 


Leslie Caron and Gene Kelly trip the light 
fantastic in the classic Gershwin musical, An 
American in Paris, March 19 in H-110. 


Strathcona Credit Union, V-Ist (2110 Mackay) 
will be opened March 20 at 12 noon in the faculty 
club. Successful bidder is responsible for the 
removal of the carpeting within 72 hrs. Cash or 
certified cheque accepted. 

SUMMER JOBS AVAILABLE: Applications 
now being accepted for tennis court attendants 
and maintenance personnel for summer 1981 at 
the YM-YWHA’s Snowdon tennis club, Send 
résumé to the phys. ed. dept. of the Snowdon 
“©y”? at 5500 Westbury Ave., Montreal H3W 
2W8. No phone applications. 


NOTICES : 


CCSL ANNUAL AWARDS NOMINATIONS: 
The Concordia Council on Student Life awards 
committee is receiving nominations for the 
following: 1) Outstanding Contribution Awards; 
2) Merit Awards; and 3) Media Awards. They 
have been developed to recognize exceptional” 
contributions to student life at Concordia. The 
Outstanding and Media awards are’ open to 
students, the Merit awards are open to all 
members of the university community. 
Nomination forms are available from the Deans 
of Students Offices (SGW: H-405; Loyola: 
AD-135), and from the CUSA offices (Loyola: 
6931 Sherbrooke W.; SGW: H-637). Deadline for 
nominations is March 30, 1981. Awards night will 
be on April 6, 1981. 

TRIP TO NEW YORK: Three days, two nights 
and a show in the Big Apple for $69 U.S. March 
19-22. Call Mike at 487-7455 or Dave at 733-5038. 
CREATIVE AGGRESSION FOR WOMEN: A 





workshop in which to explore and express your 
natural aggression in order to achieve your fullest 
potential for living. Saturday, March 21, 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Registration: 481-2826. 

SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: Money- 
Wisdom for Women, a practical workshop on 
money management conducted by Amanda 
Goodwin, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturdays, March 
21 and 28. Workshop fee: $25. 482-0320, ext. 715 
or 879-8521. 

THE IMAGE OF WOMEN IN TV 
COMMERCIALS: The next in a series of 
presentations on this topic will be held on 
Thursday, March 12 from 6 to 8 p.m. and 
Thursday, March 19 from 6 to 8 p.m. in the 
applied social science dept., 2085 Bishop St. In 
addition, a presentation will be given for 
“women’s time out’’ at All Saints Church in Two 
Mountains, Thursday, April 9 from | to 3 p.m. 
483-1760 or 933-6808. 

CENTRE FOR MATURE STUDENTS: Student 
assistants are now available for guidance in non- 
academic matters. Mature students are invited to 
drop in at the Sir George centre (H-462-5) 
Tuesdays and Thursdays between 3 and 5 p.m. A 
student assistant is also present at Loyola 
(CC-308) on Tuesdays from 3:15 to 4:30 p.m. 
FORGET ABOUT YOUR MID-TERM 
TROUBLES: Immerse yourself in the latest issue 
of LOS. 1980-81 edition now available at both 
campus bookstores and English offices (HB-305, 
Loyola campus and N-312, SGW campus). Sixty 
pages of good poetry and fiction - yours for 50 
cents. All submissions may be picked up at 
HB-305. x 

YEARBOOK PHOTOS: (For spring 1981 
graduates) — The official photographer for the 
1981 Concordia Yearbook is David’s Photo 
Studio, 1231 St. Catherine St. W., Suite 104 (near 
Drummond). Photos will be taken until March 
31, 1981. The fee of $15 includes the sitting and 
the yearbook. 482-0320, ext. 345 or 288-1923. 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS: There willbe a 
sugaring-off party for international students on 
Friday, March 20, in Mont St-Gregoire. Cost is 
$11 for dinner and transportation.*You must 
register today March 12 in the Dean of Students 
Office, AD-135, Loyola campus. 482-0320, ext. © 
346 or 879-2840. . 

RECORD LIBRARY: The record library on the 
Loyola campus is open five days a week from 10 


FOR THE 
RECORD 


Arts & Science Faculty Council 


a.m. to 5 p.m. Records are available to anyone 
with a Concordia ID and a total of three records 
may be taken out for up to 14 days at no charge. 
482-0320, ext. 249. 

SKATING WITH THE BLIND: Volunteers are 
still needed to help blind children skate. Call 
Belmore House at 484-4095. 

CAMPUS CRUSADE: Students are invited to 
attend meetings every Friday at Belmore House, 
3500 Belmore, at 6:30 p.m. Information: Albert 
Wang, 489-8105, after 10 p.m. 

TRIP TO NEW YORK CITY: March 19 to 22 
$69 (US). Includes ticket to stage show America, 
accommodation 2 nights; round trip by luxury 
coach, baggage handling and taxes. (Quad. 
occup., 2 dble beds; triple and double occup. 
available at additional cost.) Contact Loyola 
Student Travel Info. Centre, 6931 Sherbrooke 
St. W., at 482-9281 ext. 25. 


JOBS ; 


Contact: Elaine Comartin (879-8116) or Helen 
Raspin (879-4521) : 


RECEPTIONIST (S-1) - CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

Duties: To answer a three-line call director, 
respond to student. inquiries, type, receive and 
distribute mail and perform clerical duties as 
required. : 

Qualifications: A high school diploma, 
approximately six months’ office experience, 
typing (50 w.p.m.). Preference will be shown to 
bilingual candidates; a third language will be 
considered an asset. 

Minimum hiring salary: $11,484 per annum. 


SENIOR CASHIER (0-2) - BOOKSTORE 
Duties: To operate the main cash register in the 
supply section; service customers; prepare lists of 
supply stock required for main cash area; assume 
responsibilities of store supervisor during his/her 
absence; assist store supervisor when required and 
to assist in the workload of other bookstore 
departments when necessary. 

Qualifications: A high school leaving certificate or 
equivalent; six to 12 months’ related experience; 
the ability to work overtime as required. 
Minimum hiring salary: $11,612 per annum 





At the March 6 Arts and Science Faculty Council meeting 
© Academic Vice-Rector Russell Breen informed council that the provincial government has 
made available a special fund of $350,000 to cover financial difficulties for foreign students 


resulting from the recent increase in fees. 


© brief responses to the task force report on curriculum were presented by faculty members 
J.T. Jenkins (geology),°Tom Gray (psychology), Stan Morris (physics, on behalf of S. 
Dubas), S. Kumarapeli (geology), Cooper Langford (chemistry), Bob Tittler (history) and 


by Bill Cozens (Centre for Students), 


The main points that have emerged from the discussions over the last three council 
meetings are that too much attention is being paid to the number of credits that the report 
recommends be required for a bachelor’s degree; that the problem goes far beyond that of 
curriculum and must include an assessment of the student body’s opinions and goals; and 
that all programs are different and rules cannot be drawn up to satisfy the requirements of 
the diverse departments that come under the banner of arts and science. 

Literacy tests, professional requirements (e.g., the number of credits required by the 
Order of Chemists), the need for the graduate to emerge with a degree which will enable 
him to compete with those from other universities, and the kind of preparatory background 
the first-year student brings with him from CEGEP are all factors that council members feel 
must be taken into consideration before any substantial changes to the current curricular 


design can be made. 


The debate continues at the next cpen meeiiug of council, on March 13 at 1:30 p.m. in 


AD-128. LR 


The Thursday Report is published weekly during 
the fall/winter session by the Public Relations 
Office, Concordia University, 1455 de Maison- 

» neuve Blvd. West, Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8. 
Circulation: 9,000 copies. 


Editor: Mark Gerson. Regular contributors: 
Sally Ann Famy, Maryse Perraud, Louise 
Ratelle, Minko Sotiron and David Allnutt. 
Typesetting by Adcomp; printed at Richelieu 
Roto-Litho, St-Jean, Québec. 





EVENTS 


Thursday 12 

URBAN STUDIES AND GEOGRAPHY: An 
illustrated lecture/discussion by Barry Pinsky on 
Neighbourhood Planning in the Third World at 
6 p.m. in the lounge of 2149 Mackay Street. 
SGW campus. 

PUB NIGHT: In the Wolf & Kettle Pub (Campus 
Centre) from 8 p.m. ‘‘Starlite’’ will provide the 
music. 

COMMERCE AND ADMINISTRATION 
FACULTY: Heiner Muller-Merbach, Technische 
Hochschule, Darmstadt, Federal Republic of 
Germany, on Operations Research—Theory or 
Practice? at 12:15 p.m. in GM-504, 1550 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. West; SGW campus. 
SCIENCE COLLEGE: Ruth Hubbard, Harvard 
University, on The Social Context of Science and 
Health at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; SGW campus. 
LOYOLA CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: Bible 
study - The Book of Romans and Basic 
Christianity, 2:45 - 3:45 p.m., upstairs at the 
Campus Centre. For information call’Paul at 
694-1529. Loyola campus. 

COMPUTER USERS’ GROUP: Seminar on An 
Introduction to APL at 2:45 p.m. in H-333-6. 
Everyone welcome. SGW campus. 

VAV GALLERY: Fine Arts students’ exhibition 


(all media), until March 20. Mondays to Fridays, - 


10 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Saturdays, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. At 
1395 Dorchester W. SGW campus. 
WEISSMAN GALLERY, GALLERY ONE, 
GALLERY TWO: Annual Fine Arts 
Undergraduate Exhibition, until March 16. SGW 
campus. 
BOURGET GALLERY: Large paintings by 
Harlan Johnston, until March 13; 1230 Mountain 
St. SGW campus. 
T McGILL: The Crisis of 1883 and 1887: A 
tudy of the Business Manners, Manoeuvres and 
Morals of the Post-Confederation Montreal 
Business Community, a seminar by Gladys 
Pollack, graduate history student, at 4 p.m. in 
Leacock-632. 


Friday 13 
WRITERS AND CRITICS SERIES: South 
African poet Jeni Couzyn will read from her 
work at 8 p.m. in H-420 SGW campus. 482- 
0320, ext. 534 or 879-5901. 
PUB NIGHT: ‘‘Hollywood”’ provides the music 
for a pub night in the Wolf & Kettle Pub 
(Campus Centre) from 8 p.m. Free. 
ARTS & SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: 
Open meeting to diseuss curriculum at 1:30 p.m. 
in AD-128, Loyola campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The Pirate (Vincente Minnelli, 1948) 
(English) with Gene Kelly, Judy Garland, Walter 
Slezak and Gladys Cooper at 7 p.m.; Anchors 
Aweigh (George Sidney, 1945) (English) with 
Gene Kelly, Frank Sinatra, Kathryn Grayson and 
Jose Iturbi at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW 
campus. 
COMMERCE AND ADMINISTRATION 
FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 a.m. in 
GM-504, 1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West. SGW 
campus. 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE - 
SCIENCE COLLEGE: Brown bag lunch, to meet 
and chat with Dr. Ruth Hubbard about Women, 
Society, University, Science, 12 noon - 1:30 p.m. 
in the Science College, H-1260. Coffee and 
cookies will be provided. 
COMPUTER USERS’ GROUP: Seminar on An 
Introduction to Timesharing at 11:45 a.m. in 
H-333-6. Everyone welcome. SGW campus. 
SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY AND PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS: Jan Otto Modig, former executive 
vice-president of Sveriges Radio, Sweden’s 
national broadcasting service, and former 
president of Tidningar Tidningarnas 
Telegrambyra, the nation’s domestic newswire 
service, on the university of media problems, 
including information gap, the credibility gap and 
future technology at 4 p.m.; 2149 Mackay Street. 
SGW campus. 
GRADUATE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: 

' Videotape series of J. Krishnamurti talks. Today: 


Understanding our Consciousness at 8 p.m. in 
H-820. SGW campus. 


Saturday 14 * 


~ COMEDY NIGHT: From 8 p.m. in the Wolf & 


Kettle Pub (Campus Centre). Admission is 99 
cents. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Films for Peace and Disarmament - Series 
organized with the collaboration of the Conseil 
Québécois de la Paix - Dr. Strangelove or How I 
Learned to Stop Worrying and Love the Bomb 
(Stanley Kubrick, 1963) (English) with Peter 
Sellers, George C. Scott and Sterling Hayden and 
Varsovie Quand Méme (Yannick Bellon, 1977) at 
3 p.m.; Nous le Pouvons (URSS, 1975), Les 
Batisseurs de la Paix (Filmfabric Wolfen, 1977) 
and Les Carabiniers (Jean-Luc Godard, 1963) 
(English subt.) with Marino Mass, Albert Juross 
and Geneviéve Galéa at 5 p.m.; The General 
(Buster Keaton & Clyde Bruckman, 1927) (Silent) 
with Buster Keaton, Marion Mack and Glenn 
Cavender and Eight Minutes to Midnight (Mary 
Benjamin, 1980) (English) at 7 p.m.; The Battle 
of St-Pietro (John Huston, 1944) and Le 
Fascisme ordinaire (Mikhail Romm, 1966) 
(French) at 9:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW 
campus. 

ARMENIAN STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Disco dance at 8 p.m. in H-651. Admission: 
$2.50. 


_ AT McGILL: The Figure Skating Club presents 


its fourth annual ice show at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Winter Stadium. Tickets on sale at Sadie’s 
(University Centre, 3480 McTavish) or at the 
door. 286-0327. 


Sunday 15 

THE COMMUNITY CALLED CHURCH: 
Russel Moroziuk speaks on Church and Political 
Communities at 7:30 p.m. in the Vanier Library 
Auditorium. 482-0320 ext. 553. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Films for Peace and Disarmament - Series 
organized with.the collaboration of the Conseil 
Québécois de la Paix - War Without Winners 


. (Pascal Wexler, 1978) (English), To Be or Not To 


Be (Ernst Lubitsch, 1942) (English) with Carole 
Lombard, Jack Benny, Robert Stack and Félix 
Bressart at 3 p.m.; Survival..or Suicide (USA 
1979) (English) and Ballad of a Soldier (Grigori 
Chukhrai, 1959) (English subt.) with Vladimir 
Ivashev, Janna Prokrorenko and Antonina 
Maximova at 5 p.m.; NATO Today (1979) and 
Rome, Open City (Roberto Rossellini, 1944-46) 
(English subt.) with Anna Magnani, Marcello 
Pagliero, Maria Michi and Aldo Fabrizi at 7 
p.m.; 30 Années de l’OTAN (1979), Le Procés de 
Nuremberg (Felix Von Podmanitzki, 1958) 
(French) and La Bataille du Rail (René Clément 
1946) (French) with Clarieux, Daurand and 
Desagneaux at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW 
campus. ~ 


‘ 


Monday 16 

LECTURE: US Policy Towards Central America, 
with Dr. James Petras of New York State 
University. 8-p.m. in the Vanier Library 
Auditorium. Loyola campus. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Céline et Julie vont en bateau (Jacques 
Rivette, 1974) (English subt.) with Juliet Berto, 
Dominique Labourier, Bulle Ogier and Marie- — 
France Pisier at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW 
campus. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF ENGINEERING: 
Environmental impact assessment - Bruce Walker, 
research director, STOP, on Role of Citizens’ 
Groups in Environmental Impact Assessment 
Process, 6:15 to 8 p.m., in H-507. SGW campus. 
BOARD OF GRADUATE STUDIES: Meeting at 
2 p.m. in H-769. SGW campus. 

AT McGILL: The Changing Roles of Men and 
Women of the Corporation, with Rhona 
Steinberg of the McGill counselling service. 7:30 
p.m. in Leacock-820. 392-4816. 


Tuesday 17 

FILM: E/ Salvador — Another Vietnam?, a film 
scheduled for 7:30 p.m. in BR-208, Loyola 
campus. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Le Gai Savoir (Jean-Luc Godard, 1969) 
(French) with Jean-Pierre Léaud and Chantal 
Jeanson at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW 
campus. 

COMPUTER USERS’ GROUP: Seminar on 
SPSS at 5:30 p.m. in H-333-6. Everyone 
welcome. SGW. campus. 

ANTI-APARTHEID WEEK IN SUPPORT OF 
DIVESTMENT: Film: Last Grave in Dimbaza; 
speaker: C. Ragaven, South African exile, 2:45 to 
5 p.m., in H-605. SGW campus. 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION SERIES: 
Dr. Anne Boehm, associate professor of 
psychology and education, from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on Cognitive 
Assessment of Young Children - From 
Observation to Standardization, 6 to 8 p.m., in . 
H-605. SGW campus. 
CUSA: Film: Pinball Summer (George Mihalka) 
at 2:45 p.m. in H-110. Free with student ID. 
SGW campus. : 
ENGINEERING FACULTY: Open house in the 
lobby, Hall bldg. SGW campus. 

AT McGILL: At 6 p.m. — Alcan architecture ~ 
series presents Yale’s Vincent Scully on Frank. 
Lloyd Wright, Freud and the American Dream in 
the Leacock bldg. Fieldhouse Auditorium. At 8 
p.m. — The Emotional Structure of Canadian 
Regionalism with UBC’s Cole Harris in 
Leacock-219. 


Wednesday 18 

LOYOLA FILM SERIES: At 7 p.m., Comanche 
Station, directed by Budd Boetticher (1960) with 

Randolph Scott and Claude Akins. At 8:30 p.m., 





The Searchers, directed by John Ford (1956), 
with John Wayne, Jeff Hunter, Natalie Wood « 
and Vera Miles. Free. F.C. Smith Auditorium. 
JAZZ NIGHT: In the Wolf & Kettle Pub 
(Campus Centre), from 8 p.m. : 
COMMERCE GRADUATING STUDENTS: 
Melvin C. Zwaig, C.A., president of Thorne 
Riddell, speaks on Personal Bankruptcies — ‘How 
to Avoid Them....How to Deal With Them at 3 
p.m. in H-937, SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Night Moves (Arthur Penn, 1975) (English) 
with Gene Hackman, Susan Clark, Jennifer 
Warren and Edward Binns at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; 
$1.25. SGW campus. 

COMPUTER USERS’ GROUP: Seminar on Text 
processing (FORMAL) at 4:15 p.m. in H-333-6. 
Everyone welcome. SGW campus. 
ANTI-APARTHEID WEEK IN SUPPORT OF 
DIVESTMENT: Films on apartheid, 3 to 5 p.m., 
in H-627. SGW campus. ‘ 

SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY AND PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS: Ronald Knowles, editor, The 
Journalist, the newsmagazine of the National 
Union of journalists, UK, on the work of 
Britain’s Press Council. Also speaking: Aimé 
Gagné, president of the Conseil de presse du 
Québec. 6 p.m., 2149 Mackay. SGW campus. 





Gene Kelly aie Judy ( Garland. clowning aroundl in 
The Pirate. You can see it tomorrow night in 
H-110 as part of the Gene Kelly retrospective. 


MATURE STUDENTS: There will be a brown 
bag lunch for Mature Entry students from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 p.m. in H-462 (lounge room of the 
centre). Coffee and croissants will be provided. 
All Mature Entry students are welcome. SGW 
campus. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY, GALLERY ONE, 
GALLERY TWO: Faculty of Fine Arts Biennale, 
until April 6. SGW campus. 

ENGINEERING FACULTY: Open house in the 
lobby, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 


Thursday 19 i 
MUSIC THERAPY OPEN HOUSE: From 7 
p.m. in the Visual Arts building, 1395 Dorchester 
Blvd. W. Meet students and find out about the 
music therapy courses available at Concordia. 
LECTURE: The Centre for the Study of 
Anglophone Quebec presents a lecture with Paul 
Dumont-Frenette, executive secretary of the 
Association of Quebec Regional English Media, 
and Robert Walker, assistant managing editor of 
The Gazette, who will discuss The Role of 
Anglophone Newspapers in Quebec. At 7:30 p.m. 
in BR-206, Loyola campus. 482-0320, ext. 463. 
WOMEN’S ATHLETICS’ PROFIT SHARING 
PARTY: From 8 p.m. in the Wolf & Kettle Pub 
(Campus Centre), with music by ‘‘Starlite’’. 
Students, $1; guests, $1.25. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Summer Stock (Charles Walters, 1950) 
(English) with Gene Kelly, Judy Garland, Eddy 
Bracken and Gloria De Haven at 7 p.m.; An 
American in Paris (Vincente Minnelli, 1951) with 
Gene Kelly, Leslie Caron, Oscar Levant and 
Georges Guetary at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. 
SGW campus. 

INTERUNIVERSITY CENTRE FOR THE 
STUDY OF RELIGION: Charles Davis, religion 
department, Concordia University, will speak on 
his book, Theology and Society, at 3 p.m., 2060_ 
Mackay; SGW campus. 3 


For classified ads, notices, jobs and more 
events, see page 7. 


